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Art. XXIX.— Nutrition in Health and Disease: A Contribution to Hygiene 
and to Clinical Medicine. By Jamf.s Henry Bennet, M.D., Member of 
the lloyal College of Physicians, London; Doctor of Medicine of the Univer¬ 
sity of Paris, etc. etc. 8vo. pp. 248. Second edition; Lindsay & Blakiston, 1876. 

So long ago as 1858, the first edition of this book was pnblished, and was re¬ 
ceived by the profession with mnch favour. Confirmed invalidism having, shortly 
afterwards, overtaken its author, he determined to follow to the letter the hygienic 
principles he had propounded in his work; owing to which, as he tells us in his 
preface, “I then escaped death, and now flattering friends tell me that I am a 
Letter man, physically, than I was twenty years ago.’' With his confidence in 
those principles thus reassured by personal experience, and further confirmed by 
observation upon others, he has revised the book, and brought its physiological 
portion into conformity with recent science. As a writer for thirty years before 
the public, he chiefly addresses himself to that “benevolent sympathetic auditory" 
of his previous readers, over whom he hopes to exercise a favourable influence. 

The first four chapters of the work are occupied with a general account of the 
physiology of nutrition. As above said, it conforms essentially to the later de¬ 
velopments of science upon the subject. An oversight occurs, however (p. 8), 
in ascribing to Liebig the opinion that “force” (other than heat) is derived in the 
animal economy all but exclusively from the assimilation of nitrogenous food. 
Liebig taught that the chief, if not exclusive, source of muscular energy is the 
metamorphosis of the nitrogenous muscular tissue. This is the view which has 
been corrected by the comparatively recent investigations of Fick, Wislicenus, 
Frank land, and others; showing that it is really the mnterial of food {usually earbo- 
hydrogenous, exceptionally albuminoid food) whose oxidntion in the blood yields 
motor energy. 

There seems also to be given in these chapters too summary a statement of the 
“two principal functions” of the liver; as “the secretion of bile and that of 
glycogen.” Assimilation, as a hepatic function, must include much more than 
the latter process. Facts alluded to by our author in subsequent parts of his book 
agree, also, very well with the apparent results of the observations and experi¬ 
ments of Budge, Cyon, and Brouardel, making it probable that urea may be 
formed in the liver. 

Upon the constantly mooted question of the effects of alcoholic beverages, Dr. 
Bennet approaches the position of the late Dr. Anstie, in asserting (p. $7) that 
“beer, wine, spirits etc., maybe ingested in moderation with positive advantage, 
especially in northern and temperate latitudes, by the healthy members of the 
community.” We believe that the denial of this by Drs. B. W. Richardson, 
Parkes, and other sanitarian investigators, confirmed by the observation, in prac¬ 
tice, of Sir Henry Thompson, is fully warranted; nnd that it needs to be accepted 
as a maxim in dietetic hygiene, that, for persons in health, not underfed nor over¬ 
worked, alcohol in always superfluous, and may be expected to be injurious, in 
proportion to the amount and frequency of its use. This affords a safe ground 
of common standing for physicians, with all other rational advocates of tem¬ 
perance; quite different, moreover, from the position which was unfortunately 
allowed to obtain the formal sanction of one of the Sections of the International 
Medical Congress of 1876: to the effect that nlcohol has not been shown (of 
course meaning under any circumstances) to possess any definite and positive 
food-value. Under the circumstances of morbid debility, of various origins,, tho 
evidence proving its important value as an accessory or exceptional food so 
abounds, and is so clear in its kind, that we cannot understand how any ono 
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B«tter far than the daily drastic pill will be, no doubt, in many cases, besides the 
we of laxative food, as fruit, etc., “the shower-bath, or cold sponging in the 
rooming, a glass of cold water on rising, a dessert or tablespoonful of sweet olive 
oil night and morning, or half an hour’s walk before breakfast.” 

Perhaps the most interesting portion of Dr. Bennet’s book is his consideration, 
in an appendix, of the question “Why do successful medical men often die pre¬ 
maturely ?” Regarding the mortality in the medical profession, after fifty years, 
as greater than that of other professions, it is held also that it is greatest of all 
amongst its roost eminent and successful members. May it not be, then, chiefly 
btcause they have been successful and overworked f 

“The peculiar feature of the medical profession is, on the one hand, that work 
increases with age, and, on the other, that the public do not consent to look upon 
igin" medical men as veterans, but exact from them, to the end, the labotn* of 

vont ^.The barrister has his junior counsel who prepares his briefs, 

the solicitor his head clerks, the vicar his curates, the colonel nis staff of officers, 
the merchant or banker his junior partners and clerks; but the successful consult¬ 
ing physician or surgeon must stand alone, whatever his age, and do liis work 
entirely himself as long as he practises. # Thus, after the age of forty or fifty, the 
hours of positive work increase rapidly, instead of diminishing. 

“As the brain is the last to give way in the intellectual man, he works on under 

mental and nervous pressure.Death ensues through some form of 

nutritive aberration, which has been slowly but surely progressing. Such was 
the case with our recently-mourned brethren, Simpson and Xunneley, the one 
fifty-eight, the other sixty-one. . 

“Can this sad expenditure of life amongst the worthiest of our profession be 
arrested, be avoided V I think myself that it might, if we could cease Jo live as if 
we were immortal, as if the diseases we saw daily did not pertain to us; if we would 
listen to the teachings of physiology, and discard the miserable vanity of thinking 

that we arc exceptions to tne general rule.To accept this.lesson, however, 

we must analyze ourselves, and, if we find ourselves wanting in vital power, thrust 
aside the scarlet cloak of nerve stimulants—alcohol, coffee, tea—by means of 
which, I believe, it is that efforts inconsistent with real vital and nutritive power 
are made by workers in general, and by medical men amongst the number.” 

“Every June a conversazione takes place at the College of Physicians, which 
is attended by most of the medical and surgical celebrities of the day. This 
meeting gives'an admirable opportunity, year after year, for watching the ravages 
of time and work. The young physicians and surgeons, as nlso those who have 
acquired reputation, but as vet little practice, are more or less pink and rosy; 
their nutrition is mostly good. But it is far different with the heads of the pro¬ 
fession, with men above fifty, on whose shoulders rests the weight of London con¬ 
sulting practice, and who are making large incomes; they are mostly pale, sallow, 
amrmie. As I walk about, I feel like Cassandra at the siege of Troy, and mentally 
prophesy evil—fnttv hearts, atheromatous deposits in the arteries, degeneration 
of tissue, ns the probable result of lives passed in contempt of the laws of hygiene 
and physiology.” H. H. 


Art. XXX. — Cicil Malpractice. A Treadle on Surgical Jurisprudence. 
With Chapters on Skill in Diagnosis and Treatment, Prognosis in Fractures , 
and on Negligence. By Milo A. McClelland, M.D. 8vo. pp. xx., 554. 
New York: Hurd & Houghton, 1877. 

Tins very handsome book will prove of great value to those unfortunate mem¬ 
bers of the profession who are the victims of suit* for malpractice, especially 
where the case at issue is one of fracture. The collected cases, where adjudica- 





